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CXIII. A Letter to George Lewis Scot, 
Efquire y concerning the prefent Increafe 
of the People in Britain and Ireland : 
From William Brakenridge, D.D. ReElor 
of St. Michael Baflhhaw, London, and 
F. R . S. 

Dear Sir, 

Read Dec. 9. ~\T OUR favourable acceptance of my 
J 75 6 - two former letters, concerning the 

number of people in this city, and throughout Eng¬ 
land, has encouraged me to add this as a fupple- 
ment to them; in which if the obfervations are not 
fo agreeable as could be wiftied, they may perhaps 
be ufeful in our reafoning upon matters of Govern¬ 
ment, and help us to dii'cover fome things that may 
be wrong, or inconfiftent with the public utility. 

From the proportion of births and burials in 
England, and the number of people found, you 
have already feen what the annual increafe might be; 
which appeared fo fmall, that I was in fome doubt 
whether there was any increafe at all, after the 
deduction of our Ioffes by our ordinary commerce 
at Sea, our wars, and emigrations to our Colonies. 
However, fuppofing, that there was an annual in¬ 
creafe, I thewed the method of computing it, after 
any number of years j which fometimes may be of 
ufe in confide ing the increafe of mankind in general. 
But now, having confidered this fubjed farther, I 
think it may be proved, that there is no increafe at 
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all from both our Britifh I lies, after the deduction 
of our lofles j and that in England, taken by itfelf, 
the natives would be in a decreafing ftate, if it were 
not for the fupplies from Scotland and Ireland. As 
this feems to be of fome importance to difcover, be- 
caufe of its confequence with regard to Policy, and 
the influence it may fometimes have, I fhall endea¬ 
vour to Ihew it as plainly, as the prelent circum- 
flances of things will allow. 

Dr. Halley has fhewn, from his Table of the Pro¬ 
babilities of life at Breflau, that the number of men 
able to carry arms in any country, between 18 and 
56 years of age, or, as they are called, the fencible 
men, may be eftimated as a fourth part of the 
whole people, children included. From which it 
demonftrably follows, that the fourth part of the 
annual increafe will likewife be the increafe of the 
fencible men ; and that their increafe or decreafe will 
always be in that proportion. And therefore, if in 
England the annual increafe of the people does nor 
exceed 18000, as I have before proved from the 
proportion of births and burials, and the whole num¬ 
ber being fix millions, the annual increafe of the 
fencible men will not be above 4500. 

But in Scotland and Ireland this increafe may be 
reafonably fuppofed to be more, in proportion as 
there are more marriages than in England. And 
therefore, to avoid any uncertainty in calculation, 
we will fuppofe the annual increafe in thofe coun¬ 
tries, to be double in proportion. That is, as we 
have from obfervation, aflumed the births to be to 
the burials as U2 to 100 at an average through 
England, we will now allow them in Scotland and 
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Ireland to be as 124 to 100 ; where the difference, 
which is the increafe, is double to the other, and 
by which the whole people would be doubled in 
about 114 years j which is furely as much as can be 
fuppofed. And then, by the method that has been 
{hewn in my laft letter, if the people in both coun¬ 
tries do not exceed 2,500,000, the annual increafe 
will be found to be 1 y,ooo, and the fencible men 
will be 3750. 

From the account given in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, N°. 261, the number of people in 
Ireland, in the year 1696, did not appear to be more 
than 1,034,000 ; lince which time there has been 
little increafe, as I {hall prefently {hew j and in Scot¬ 
land they are fuppofed to be lefs than 1,500,000} 
and fo both together they cannot be reckoned at 
more than 2,500,000 : and therefore the annual in¬ 
creafe of the fencible men cannot poffibly be more 
than 3750, in both countries $ which with tbofe in 
England will be 8250, for the annual increafe in 
Britain and Ireland, or a little above 8000 men. And 
no reafonable computation can make them more. 

It is true it may be faid, that belides this in¬ 
creafe, there is a confiderable number of Foreigners, 
who come from all parts of Europe to fettle among 
us, efpecially at London ; but it may be juftly fup¬ 
pofed, that they are nearly ballanced by the number 
that go from hence, to relide in other kingdoms, for 
the purpofes of trade and other considerations. And 
there cannot be fo great an accefllon of Foreigners, as 
is commonly imagined} for they almoft all come to 
this City, and yet it is not in an increafing {late, as 
has been {hewn in my firft letter, notwithstanding 
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all its fupplies from them, and from Scotland and 
Ireland. 

The number then 8250 may be confidered, at the 
utmoft, as the yearly increafe of the fencible men; 
from which all our public Ioffes in our ordinary com¬ 
merce at Sea, and in our wars by Land and Sea, and 
by our Colonies, are to be deducted. And it is plain, 
if in all thefe ways our Ioffes are annually equal to 
about 8000 men, there can be no increafe at all of 
our fencible men ; and confequently no increafe of 
our people, which muff always be in proportion to 
them j but if our Ioffes are more, we muff be in a 
decreafing date. 

To make a juft and moderate eftimate of our 
Ioffes it will be proper, that we take fifty or fixty 
years at an average to avoid any uncertainty. And 
if we begin at the year 1690, which is 66 years ago. 
We fhall find, that during that time, in our com¬ 
merce at Sea, and in our wars by Land and Sea, we 
cannot have loft lefs than 450,000 men. 

To ihew this it may be obferved, that in all bodies 
or armies of fencible men, which confift generally 
of thofe between 18 and 56 years of age, there dies 
annually about one in 54, by the natural decreafe of 
life, as appears from Dr. Halley’s Table. And there¬ 
fore, if there are 80000 feamen or more, as is faid 
in Britain and Ireland, the natural decreafe, which 
is not here to be confidered, will be about 1480 or 
1500 annually. But the number rauft be much 
greater that is loft, by the various contingencies of 
the Sea, by wreck, fcurvy, and the inclemency of 
different climates, &c. j for fewer cannot be fup- 
pofed to be deftroyed by fuch incidents, than the 
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double of thofe that may be by natural mortality. 
I think there muft be more ; for if a Ship goes a 
voyage for a year with an hundred men on board) 
and returns only with the lofs of half a dozen* 
fhe is reckoned to have made a healthy voyage, 
though the lofs is above three times what might 
be expected from natural decreafe; that is, though 
the lofs by the Sea only may be confidered as 
double the other. And it often happens, that by 
ficknefs there will be much more than this, beiides 
all the other hazards of the Sea. Our Ships of war 
in long cruifing have generally a greater confumption 
of their people: So that our Ioffes by Sea are rather 
undervalued, when they are eftimated to be the dou¬ 
ble, of what is from the natural decrements of life. 
And, if this be allowed, the lofs by the various con¬ 
tingencies of the Sea will be more than 3000 annu¬ 
ally, over and above the number that might die by 
natural cafualties if they were at home; and in 66 
years it muft be 198,000. 

And as to our Ioffes by war at Land and Sea, of 
our own people, they are commonly reckoned to be 
300,000, in. all the three French wars, lince 1690 : 
But if we abate 50,000 from that number, that we 
may reafon with more certainty, they cannot poflibly 
be lefs than 250,000; for in all thofe wars, that 
taken together were about twenty years, there muft 
be more than 10,000 loft yearly by Land and Sea, 
And therefore, both by our commerce and wars, 
from that time mentioned, we have at leaft loft 
about 448,000, or 6800 annually. In which are 
included thofe who died by fatigue, and other hard¬ 
ships, as well as thofe in actual Engagements, 
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And if we add to this, the number that is conftantly 
and fecretly drawn from Ireland, for foreign military 
fervice and on the account of religion; and likewife 
thofe taken from Scotland, for our Regiments in the 
Dutch fervice; all which cannot be lefs than f oo 
yearly, though fome have thought it to be double 
this, we fhall then appear to have loft 7300 annu¬ 
ally, fince the year 1690. To which if we put the 
lofs of thofe who go from hence to our Colonies, and 
other fettlements, particularly to Jamaica and the 
Eaft-Indies j and, laft of all, the number we have 
loft by the ufe of fpirituous liquors; it will be plain, 
that our whole lofs cannot be lefs but more than 
$2fo annually } which is at rnoft the yearly increafe 
of our fencible men: And therefore that there has been 
no increafe at all of our people thefe laft 66 years j 
but rather perhaps a decreafe, though it cannot 
be afcertained with any precilion. And there is no 
avoiding this conclufion, unlcfs it can be fhewn, that 
the annual increment of our fencible men is much 
greater than 8250 ; which feems impoffible, with¬ 
out proving the number of our people to be more 
than fix millions, and the proportion of births to 
burials greater than any obfervations through Eng¬ 
land have lately made them. 

And here it is to be obferved, that if there has 
been no increafe during that period of years, the 
people of England cannot be more than y,yoo,ooo„ 
Becaufe, when they are computed from the number 
of houfes at the year 1710, they do not exceed 
5,4.67,000 ; and when in my laft letter, I fuppofed 
there might be fome increafe, and gave a calculation 
of it to the prefent time, that, being added to the 
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above, made only about fix millions. And therefore 
the annual increafe of fencible men in England is 
not above 4130, and in both Iflands it does not ex¬ 
ceed 75)00; which being lefs than what we have 
allowed above, feems to corroborate what has been 
faid. 

Now if this can be proved, as I imagine it has, 
that there is no increafe of our people in Britain 
and Ireland, becaufe of our Ioffes, we may make 
this unpleafant reflection, that our country can never 
be fully peopled, while our Ioffes continue fo great 
as they have been thefe laft fixty years. For it has 
been fhewn in my laft letter, that we want one 
third more people, to be fully inhabited, and which 
we could conveniently maintain from our own na¬ 
tural produce, if our land was duly cultivated. And 
it may be farther obferved, that as the greateft part 
of thofe lofles above-mentioned belong to England, 
becaufe of its much greater trade, and the greater 
number of its people, it may be confidered as in a 
decreafing fiate with regard to its natives; and, if it 
were not fupplied from Scotland and Ireland, the 
decreafe would be plainly difcovered. For, as the 
people in England are double to thofe in both the 
two other countries, its Ioffes muft be in that propor¬ 
tion at leaft, or about 5300 annually, two-thirds of 
the whole; which is more than the increafe of its 
fencible men. 

In London and Weftminfter the decreafe has been 
obfervable from the Bills of Mortality within thefe 
laft twelve years, as I have fhewn in my firft letter j 
but the greateft part of that may, I believe, be attri¬ 
buted to other caufes, rather than national Ioffes. 

From 
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From the above calculation we may likewife lee, 
how fmall the annual increafe of fencible men may 
be in Britain, or perhaps in any other country in 
Europe. For as that increafe in both our Iflands 
does not appear to be more than 825-0 but rather 
lefs, or about 7900, and the number of our whole 
people in them is not found to exceed 8,000,000, 
the annual increafe in each million mull be lefs than 
1000, or about 987 5 that is, lefs than one in a thou- 
fand j though we have allowed the increafe in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland to be double in proportion to what 
it is in England. And from this we may form a 
good rule, by which we may judge of the increafe, 
or decreafe of other nations. For though they may 
be fuppofed to increafe perhaps falter than we do, by 
more frequent marriages, the annual increafe of their 
fencible men will not generally much exceed 1 000, 
for every million of people. And therefore, accord¬ 
ing as their Ioffes by war, or other devaftations are 
fewer, or exceed 1000 fencible men annually, for 
every million of their people, they are either in an 
increaling or decreafing Hate; and for every 1000 
men that are loft, there is the increafe of a million 
for one year deftroyed; which it were to be wilh- 
ed, that Princes would attend to, in their ambitious 
fchemes, by which they make fuch havock of man¬ 
kind. 

And hence by the way we may obferve, that 
France cannot be in an increaling ftate, unlefs their 
late encouragement for marriage has had fome confi- 
derable effedt j becaufe if the number of her people, 
as Sir William Petty and others have reckoned, does 
not exceed 14,,coo,000, the annual increafe of her 
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fencible men will not be much more than 14,000: 
Which number feems to be exhauded during thefe 
lad 66 years, in her frequent wars, her ordinary 
commerce at Sea, and emigrations to her Colonies. 
For all the annual increments put together, in that 
time, will not make above a million, and the. Ioffes 
cannot be computed at much lefs. And this is fome 
comfort to us in Britain, that our neighbours, who 
are rivals to us in trade and power, are not better 
ceconomifts of their people than we are; and that 
their fcheme of Government andfoperffition will never 
fuffer them to increafe, fo much as they might rea- 
fonably do. 

We may in general likewife obferve, that in all 
Europe the annual increafe of people muff be much 
lefs than it was in fome former ages. For the ad¬ 
vancement of trade in the maritime countries, muff 
greatly augment the lofs of their fencible men. In 
Britain there is one-third of the increafe of them 
deflroyed by our concerns at Sea, and in Holland 
perhaps the whole of it; and this added to the fu- 
perftitious celibacy of other nations, muff diminifh 
much the increafe of people. 

The above method of Ihewing our want of in¬ 
creafe, from the Ioffes of our fencible men; which 
are always in proportion to the whole body of the 
people, feems to me to be clear and demonftrative : 
But the fame thing may likewife be conjedtured, from 
the exportation of our corn. For there is as much 
now fent abroad as was forty years ago, or perhaps 
more; betides a great deal of it diddled, which was 
not formerly done. And if there is the fame quan¬ 
tity exported, there mud be nearly the fame con- 
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fumption at home, and confequently about the fame 
number of people, uniefs there is a much greater 
quantity of land improved. But it feems evident, 
that if we were in an increafing ftate, our late im¬ 
provements of land could not caufe fuch a fur pi us, 
over our horns-confumption. For there is near about 
a fifth part, of our whole crop of wheat exported an¬ 
nually. A quantity that fhews we want people to 
confume out natural produce, and that our country 
is but thinly peopled. 

Now, to accou nt for the caufe of the want of in- 
creafe in our Brit I (h Ifles, it feems to be chiefly ow¬ 
ing to three things, that operate together. The 
fashionable humour that greatly prevails, by which 
above one-third of our people in England above 
twenty-one years of age are Angle, occafioned by a 
variety of circumftances j and to our wars and com¬ 
merce at Sea, which are rather beyond our natural 
ftrength, by deftroying more of our people than can 
well be fpared, and which, if preferved, might im¬ 
prove our country, and augment our power j and 
laftly, to the ufe of fpirituous liquors, by which 
numbers have been and are daily loft. But there 
may be eafy remedies for two of thofe evils, by a 
little attention of theLegiflaturej which would greatly 
conduce to the public happinefs. 

And thus, Sir, I have wrote this third Letter to 
you, upon a very uncommon fubjedt: but I hope 
the importance of it wiil plead my excufe. And if I 
have difcovered any thing that has not been known, 
and that may be ufeful in our fpeculations upon 
Government, I {hall think my time and pains have 
5 not 
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not been mifapplied; but if I have been miftaken, 
your ufual goodnefs will, I truft, forgive 

Your moil affectionate 

Sion College, and faithful fervant, 

Nov. *5, 1756. 

Wm, Brakenridge. 

P. S. Since the above was written, I have been cer¬ 
tainty informed, that from the furvey lately made 
of the window lights, after the year 1770, there 
are about 690,000 houfes charged to that Tax in 
England and Wales, befides cottages that pay 
nothing. And though the number of cottages is 
not accurately known, it appears from the ac¬ 
counts given in, that they cannot amount to above 
200,000. And therefore there are not in Eng¬ 
land and Wales more than 890,000 houfes, or 
5,340,000 people, allowing fix to a houfe; which 
weil agrees with what I have faid in this and my 
former letter, and corroborates the whole of my 
reafoning. For if the furvey made before the 
year 1710 was near the truth, from which it ap¬ 
peared, that there was not above 729,048 houfes, 
befides cottages, or 929,048 houfes in the whole; 
which will make about 7, 570,000 people ; then 
there muff have been no increment fince that 
time, but rather a decreafe, notwithftanding the 
continual fupplies from Scotland and Ireland, and 
from Foreigners. 

I beg leave likewife to mention, that I find 
fome people have objected to the Bills of Mor- 
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tality, from which I computed our numbers in 
London and Weftminfter, in my firftLetter; That 
they are too uncertain to found any calculations 
upon; that fometimes in the weekly Bills there are 
omiffions of fome of the iargefh Parishes, and per¬ 
haps in the yearly Bills. To which it is anfwered. 
If there are omiffions fometimes in the weekly 
Bills, thefe are afterwards fupplied in the fubfe- 
quent weeks, and at the end of the year the whole 
account to each parifh is made up, as accurately 
as the circumflances will allow; fo that upon the 
whole it is prefumed, the yearly Bills are done in 
fuch manner, that they may be depended upon; 
for otherwife they would be a vile impofition up¬ 
on the Publick. And if they are properly taken 
care of, they may be confidered as the index of 
the health and numbers of the people, as they are 
in other cities in Europe; in which view they 
have always had fome credit, for a century paff, 
and been attended to as of fome importance ; and 
many ingenious men have deduced ufeful fpecu- 
lations from them. But if it fhould be allowed, 
that there are inaccuracies in them, it cannot 
reafonably be fuppofed, that there are more now 
than ever have been; for there is as much care 
taken of them lately as ever. 

The argument then from which I inferred, that 
there is a decreafe of the inhabitants within the 
Bills is this; That, before the year 1743, for 
twenty years, the burials in them were at an 
average above 27,000, and the baptifms between 
15,000 and 17,000; but fince that time they 
are both gradually decreafed; fo that now the 
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burials are about 22,000, and the baptifms be¬ 
tween 14,000 and if,coo, taken at an average 
for ten years: And therefore thefe different num¬ 
bers, continued fo long, cannot come from the 
fame number of people; but that as the burials 
and baptifms are both decreafed, the whole people 
mu ft be alio diminished. This feems be fair rea- 
foning, if the Bills are true. The times were as 
healthy before the year 1743, as ever fince ; there 
were as many burials carried out into the country 
before that time as afterwards; and there were as 
many D'flenters to leflen the number of burials 
and b 'ptifsns before that time as ever after. What 
then is to be concluded, the circumftances being 
the fame, but that there muft be a diminution of 
the people ? And this may be imperceptibly made; 
either by the increafe of celibacy, or by fewer 
coming annually to refide in Town than formerly, 
and more retiring from it; which laft cafe I con¬ 
sider rather as an advantage to the kingdom, as it 
may tend to the improvement of the country. 

It is true, we do not fee fo great an increafe 
of empty heufes, that may anfwer to the decreafe 
in the Bills; but it may be eaiily imagined, that 
feme hundreds of families may be diminiihed, and 
nc: one houfe left empty. The one half of our 
people ccnfift of Lodgers, Inmates, and Children; 
and therefore there may be a great decreafe of 
thefe, and yet not many more houfes empty: 
Though it is alfo to be confidered, that there are 
much fewer houfes now within the Liberties of 
the city, than were before 1743; many being 
built in place of two or three, or more, and ware¬ 
houses 
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houfes made of others. I know fome Parishes, in 
which they have loft one tenth of their number, 
by this means, fince that time; fo that within the 
walls I find there is above double the number loft, 
that I mentioned in my Letter. To* live in large 
houfes is now a part of our luxury. But if there 
be an increafe of houfes in Padington, Maryle 
bone, &c. without the Bills of Mortality, this does 
not affed my argument; which was only to (hew, 
that there was a decreafe of the people within 
them ; and furely fuch a fmall increment is not 
to be compared to the probable decreafe on the 
whole. 

In that firft Letter I reafoned, and made my 
calculation, upon the fame principles with Sir 
William Petty, Mr. Graunt, and other approved 
Authors. From a continued increafe in the Bills 
they inferred, that there muft be a proportional 
increafe of inhabitants ; and I from the continued 
decreafe in them, in the fame circumftances, have 
endeavoured to prove a fimilar decreafe of people. 
If their reafoning is juft, mine cannot be falfe j 
and if the Bills never again appear fo high, as for¬ 
merly for a continuance, in healthy times, it will 
be a demonftration. 
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